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Helpful Hints for Organizers of School Orchestras 


By Joseph A. Krainik, 


THE STRING CHOIR 
The Violin, Viola, Cello and String Bass 





LTHOUGH the term 
“stringed instruments” can 
be applied to the piano, 
harp, guitar, etc., these in- 
struments really belong in 
the percussion class, and it 
is therefore generally un- 
derstood that by the 
“strings” of an orchestra are meant only the 
instruments played with a bow. Those in 

use in the modern orchestra are the violin, 
the viola, the cello, and the string bass. 
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The foundation upon which the whole or- 
chestra rests is the string choir. It is often 
referred to as the quintette, the violins be- 
ing divided into first and seconds, taking 
the soprano and alto parts of the harmony. 
The viola plays the tenor voice part al- 
though sometimes supporting the cello in 
the upper octave. The cello is used either 
to support the bass or to double the mel- 
ody in the lower register, or again to play 
quite independent counter melody against 
the upper voices. The string bass is chief- 
ly used to play the bass of the harmony ex- 
cept in such instances where the melody 
is entirely in the lower register when it 


plays either in unison or in the lower oc- 
tave with the cello. 

The string choir is the most dependable 
section of the orchestra. String players 
can play on, almost continuously, whereas 
wind instrument players require frequent 
rests to avoid fatigue. The listener, more- 
over, does not tire as quickly hearing the 
various shading possibilities of the strings, 
as compared with the woodwinds and 
brasses whose tone palls upon the ear much 
sooner. 


The string instruments are all made of 
wood with an air chamber out of which the 
tone vibrates. In shape they are all pat- 
terned after the violin, differing only in size. 
The violin is the smallest of the group. 
Next comes the viola which is slightly 
larger than the violin. The cello is several 
times larger than the viola and the player 
must sit down to play it, hodling it against 
his knees. The string bass is the largest of 
the family and the player must stand while 
playing it. 

The tone on all stringed instruments is 
produced with a bow, which is strung with 
resined horse-hair. The bridge, supporting 
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the strings on each instrument is so arched 


that the bow can be drawn over one string 
at a time, although on the violin, viola and 
cello, two tones can be produced simul- 
taneously on two neighboring strings by a 
careful manipulation of the bow. This is 
called double-stopping. The second violin 
and viola parts in orchestral arrangements 
call for frequent use of the double-stops. 
Cello parts have very few double stops and 
those mostly on open strings. Double- 
stops on the string bass are impractical and 
therefore seldom used. Harmonics on 
stringed instruments are produced by light- 
ly touching the strings at certain intervals. 
The tone effect produced is thin, light and 
flute like and is used for special effects only. 


On the proper manipulation of the bow 
depends the quality and the quantity of tone 
produced on any stringed instrument. The 
bow hair must be adjusted properly before 
beginning to play, being careful not to 
tighten it beyond the inward curve of the 
bow stick, nor to loosen it over much. Too 
much pressure on the strings will produce a 
squeky tone. Too much resin on the bow 
hair will make the tone harsh and scratchy. 
A full, clean, and round tone on a stringed 
instrument can only be produced by draw- 
ing the bow evenly and steadily with a me- 
dium amount of pressure in a horizontal 
line with the bridge. Care must be taken 
not to play too near the bridge. A safe dis- 
tance is about halfway between the bridge 
and the lower end of the fingerboard. 


The violin is tuned in fifths—G. D. A. E. 
—B being the lowest string and E the high- 
est. The viola is tuned a perfect fifth low- 
er—C. G. D. A.—The lowest string being 
C, the highest A. The cello is tuned an 
octave lower than the viola. The String 
Bass is tuned in fourths—E. A. D. G.—the 
lowest string being E. 


Of all the string instruments the violin is 
the most common and most played, owing 
to its brilliancy and adaptability to solo 
playing. On the other hand the viola is the 
most neglected instrument of the string 
family. Being less brilliant in tone than 
the violin, having very little “solo” litera- 
ture written for it and also having no par- 
ticularly interesting parts written for it in 
the ordinary orchestrations, it is shuned by 
most school orchestra players. Moreover, 
the alto clef in which viola music is writ- 
ten scares most of those who would other- 
wise be tempted to play the instrument. 
Fortunately, however, of recent years most 
of these mistaken and exaggerated ideas 


about the uselessness and inadaptability of 
the viola have gradually disappeared. The 
viola plays a very important and indispens- 
able part in the orchestra, which no amount 
of second violins or substitute third violins 
can replace. The solo literature for the 
viola is also growing, more music being 
published for viola and piano every year 
and if a viola player once approaches the 
stage of proficiency where he can play in a 
string quartette, then his field is unlimited. 


The cello although not so neglected as 
the viola, still could be more encouraged in 
the school orchestra. The usual school or- 
chestra having one cello player, is easily 
satisfied that no more cellists are needed, 
yet that very same orchestra may have 
about fifteen violinists, which is naturally 
too much top and no bottom. The more 
violins are added, the more violas and cellos 
should be added in proportion. 


The string-bass is always the orphan of 
the family of strings. Not many want to 
play it because, not only does it not carry 
the melody, but in addition is cumbersome 
and unwieldy to handle and transport from 
place to place. The school orchestra con- 
ductor should, if possible, encourage either 
a violinist or pianist to take up the study of 
the string bass, these having had previous 
musical knowledge will not find it so dif- 
ficult to master the instrument as it is the 
easiest string instrument to learn to play. 


The string choir when proportionately 
doubled in numbers can form an orchestra 
in itself. It is then called the String Or- 
chestra. Many composers have written 
numbers especially suitable for this combi- 
nation of stringed instruments only. A 
pleasant relief to the ear of the listener at 
an orchestral concert is a number for string 
orchestra alone. School orchestras particu- 
larly should frequently rehearse and pro- 
gram numbers for strings alone. This train- 
ing is excellent for producing a better body 
of string players for the orchestral en- 
semble. Woodwinds and brasses in the or- 
chestra cover up much of the string playing, 
but the rehearsing and playing of pure 
string music calls for a cleaner technique 
and better volume of tone from the string 
players. 
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Duty of Being a Member of 
the Parish Choir 


By the Rev. Raphael Fuhr 


It is a well known fact that in many parishes, 
even in such as contain two hundred or three 
hundred (and sometimes even more) families, 
the organization of a church choir of ordinary 
proficiency is a matter of the greatest difficulty. 
People have time and means for almost any- 
thing but to become members of the choir in 
their parish church, ’tis impossible. 

How are we to account for this? 

It can be accounted for only by the fact that 
most persons are not yet sufficiently informed 
of what it means to belong to a church choir— 
that they are ignorant of the fact that it is a 
duty for every one who is able to promote to 
the best of his power the honor of God in the 
choir of his own parish. 

In view of such conditions among numerous 
classes of the faithful it seems to us as though 
a few pertinent remarks on this highly impor- 
tant subject are not entirely out of place. 

The Book of Psalms, that sublime volume 
written at the inspiration of the Holy Ghost 
by the Royal Prophet, is nothing else but an 
uninterrupted admonition and exhortation to 
praise the Almighty. “Praise the Lord,” 
“Sing Him a song of praise” thus it re-echoes 
throughout these inspired hymns—“Sing ye 
to the Lord a new canticle; let His praise be 
in the church of the saints.” In a similar 
manner Jesus Sirach admonishes: “Magnify 
His name, and give glory to Him with the 
voice of your lips, and with the canticles of 
your hearts, and with harps.” 

Now, if already in the Old Testament the 
Chosen People of Jehovah were exhorted in a 
most decided and unmistakable manner by 
God Himself to glorify Him in anthems of 
praise and thanksgiving, how much more sac- 
red must be the duty which devolves upon the 
Chosen People of the New Covenant never to 
cease in singing, with elevated strains, the 
praise of the Almighty. It is to all of us there- 
fore, that the words of the Apostles were 
spoken: “Let us offer the sacrifice of praise 
always to God, that is to say, the fruit of lips 
confessing to His name.” 

“Sacrificium laudis honorificabit me,’ says 
the Lord himselfi—“The sacrifice of praise 
shall glorify Me.” At the same time he styles 
this the source or channel of all blessings, for 
there is the way by which I will show him the 
salvation of God.” 

This sacrifice of praise which God demands 
is prayer—not so much private or individual 
as common and public—that public prayer, 
divinely inspired and ecclesiastically sanctioned, 





which is employed in sacred liturgy, and finds 
expression in the strains of the church choir. 
For this is, as Cassiodorus remarks, “The 
prayer most pleasing to the divine ear and 
heart, and in consequence the most efficacious 
of all orisons.” 


OUR DUTY AS TO CHURCH SONG 

Everyone who professes himself a faithful 
child of the Catholic Church has, therefore, 
besides the common obligation of praising the 
Lord, certain special or particular duties with 
regard to church song. He is bound to do his 
mite to procure the faithful execution of the 
ceremonies that have been instituted to the 
honor and Glory of Jesus Christ, present in 
the Blessed Sacrament for love of us, and 
daily renewing on our altars, in an unbloody 
manner, the sacrifice He offered to His Father 
more than eighteen centuries ago on Mount 
Calvary. And here we must, above all, look 
to it that in our parish church, during 
divine service, a song is produced which is be- 
coming the infinite majesty of God and is in 
harmony with the precepts and commands of 
our Holy Church. It was for this reason that 
the great doctor of the Schools, St. Thomas, 
in the introductory stanza of his ethereally sub- 
lime hymn, “Lauda Sion,’ pronounced the 
following spirited and enthusiastic exhortation : 

“Praise thy Shepherd and thy Leader ! 

Hymns and strains that rend the ether 

Sing, O Sion, and adore; 

With intense melodious power 

Let thy songs to Heaven tower 

To His honor evermore!” 

Whoever has received of Almighty God a 
talent for singing has also the duty to make 
use of the same in service and to the honor of 
the Lord. In other words, he has the obliga- 
tion to do his share towards procuring real 
good and worthy singing in his parish church 
by becoming and faithfully remaining a mem- 
ber of its choir. For him who carries in his 
heart a firm and lively faith it is not necessary 
to prove by lengthy arguments that it is a 
sacred duty for us to employ our faculties of 
body and soul, and everything belonging to us, 
in the service of Him Who has given them to 
us, to sacrifice ourselves to His honor. 

We all know how important, sublime and 
honorable the position is which the chorist 
holds in the Catholic Church, how he is per- 
mitted, already on earth, to perform the func- 
‘tions of the angels. Whoever has given this 
matter proper consideration will esteem it the 
highest honor to be allowed to increase the 
beauty of divine service as a member of the 
church choir. If there exists in the Church of 
God a sacred and sublime moment, it is cer- 


(Please turn to page 97) 
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Excerpts from the Cardinal’s letters: 
December 12th, 1924— 

“The CAECILIA deserves every commendation 
and encouragement, for it is practically ‘a voice 
crying in the wilderness. I know of no other 
monthly periodical in the English language midst 
the great multitude of publication that espouses the 
cause of sacred music and brings to our notice 
those compositions that are in harmony with the 
wishes and regulations of Pope Pius X of saintly 
memory. 

“. . . your efforts merit and obtain every 
encouragement, for there are but few like you de- 
voting your talents and efforts to the cause of real 
church music, and unless your numbers grow, the 
beauty and impressiveness of the Church’s liturgy 
is bound to suffer in the years to come.” 

June, 1925— 

We are happy to welcome it (The 
CAECILIA) to the sacred precincts of our Semi- 
vary , 

“We oseuint it to our clergy and our sister- 
hoods, for we feel that in supporting it ‘s 
we are heiping to safeguard a precious inheritance 
that has come to us from the first ages of the 
Church.” 








Srandicus and Climarus 


issue of 
Christmas THE CAECI- 
Greetings 1929 LIA goes forth 
Mititintiviuemn aes we 
our best wishes and seasonable greet- 
ings to our readers, collaboraters, and 
all friends of the noble lady—Musica 
Sacra. If we have succeeded in the 
past twelve months to render services 
to the sublime cause of liturgical mu- 
sic, it is due in the greatest measure 
to the large number of faithful sub- 
scribers and the unstinted generosity 
of our many collaborators. With a 


heart filled with sincere gratitude we 
offer them our most cordial Joyous 
Christmas and Happy New Year! 
May the Holy Infant, Whose glory 
they are promoting, be their portion. 
In return we ask their continued good 
will and active co-operation that, 
through the agency of genuine litur- 
gical music God may be more and 
more glorified and men led to a bet- 
ter love of Him. 





i lid ( 


We always 
were, still are, 
and always will 
XW —mnamumens be of the opin 
ion that BETTER SCHOOL MU- 
SIC means BETTER CHURCH 
MUSIC, and that in order to raise 
the standard of our Church Music, we 
MUST begin with the teaching of 
music in our elementary schools. We 
must not only have so-called prac- 
tices once or even twice a week, con- 
sisting in hymn singing, but it is most 
imperative that music be taught 
DAILY in our schools in a systematic 
manner. THE CAECILIA there- 


fore will include in its program for 


Good News 
} 


1930 a strong appeal for music in the 


school. 

It will, it must please the readers to 
learn that Mr. Giddings, supervisor 
of music in the schools of Minne- 
apolis, a national force in school mu- 
sic, and Miss Trimingham, supervisor 
of music in Oak Park, IIl., schools and 
teacher of School Music at the Co- 
lumbia School of Music will be the 
outstanding contributors of instruc- 
tive and practical articles concerning 
School Music. To be sure there will 
be others whom we are negotiating 
with now. 

We will not neglect that part of 
our program in the interest of 
Church Music — we will only 
strengthen our endeavors in the field 
of School Music, and try and make 
THE CAECILIA indispensible to 
our readers. 
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DUTY OF BEING A MEMBER OF THE 
PARISH CHOIR 


(Continued from page 95) 


tainly the one in which the Son of God re- 
news His holy sacrifice on our altars for the 
remission of our sins and the distribution of 
His graces. When we stand united in God’s 
temple, while the sublime “drama of the love 
of God and the redemption of sinful men,” 
that was enacted on Calvary, is being repro- 
duced in all its impressive sublimity, and raise 
our voices in liturgical prayer to honor that 
“glorified victim” by our song, then the Lord 
dwells really among us; then we may expect 
the fulfillment of His promise that wherever 
two or three are gathered together in His name, 
He will be with them. What a sublime mo- 
ment, what an incalculable grace! 

Great, undoubtedly, must be, in the eyes of 
God, the merit of a good and duteous chorist 
of either sex who find their pleasure in visit- 
ing the House of God, and glorifying Him 
with hymns and canticles. And if he sings, 
not out of a natural inclination, out of per- 
sonal consideration, or to please his pastor or 
the director of the parish chorus—if he sings 
prompted by a pure love of God, the chorist 
will soon experience that the Lord’s yoke is 
sweet and his burden light. Then he will 
be able to exclaim with the Psalmist: “One 
day in Thy vestibules, O Lord, is better than 
a thousand in the huts of sinners.” 


SACRIFICES OF THE SINGERS 


It can, indeed, not be denied that the mem- 
bers of a church choir must bring manifold 
sacrifices; that they have often to contend with 
many difficulties and troubles. Think, for in- 
‘stance, of the attendance at an evening rehears- 
al when the weather is unpleasant and the 
streets and roads are in a bad condition. Think 
of the straining exertions, of the unweared at- 
tention that must precede the production of 
those elevating anthems which increase the de- 
votion of the faithful in the temple of God 
when a proficient choir graces the divine serv- 
ice with its performances. But all this seems 
easy and pleasant for a singer whose heart is 
penetrated with his holy faith, for he knows 
that without sacrifice and care and exertion 
nothing beautiful can be accomplished on earth. 
He knows, moreover, that no sacrifice ought to 
be too great for him when the honor of our 
Saviour, who has sacrificed all and everything 
for us, is in question. The faithful chorist is 
well aware of the fact—which is confirmed by 
the Fathers of the Church—that whoever takes 
part with pleasure and energy in the sacred 
chant, performs a good work—a work as meri- 
torious as fasting or almsgiving. He knows 


and believes that all who enter with their whole 
soul into the sacred songs, who sing with devo- 
tion and a good will, derive from these holy 
chants a great, supernatural consolation, and 
courage, and strength, and enthusiasm for what 
is elevated and eternal. He knows that, accord- 
ing to the Holy Fathers, the sacred chants 
powerfully elevate him to God, and became a 
source of grace and blessing for him, 

In this conviction and faith lies a powerful 
motive for the singer. Firmly rooted in this 
faith, he will consider his singing in the choir 
as a life task, as a food which his soul stands 
in need of. This internal conviction will sus- 
tain him and teach him to esteem and love his 
sacred office also during such hours when fa- 
tigue and ennui overcome him, and when he 
meets with contradiction and unfriendliness 
on the part of others. Verily! where faith 
is the foundation and prime consideration of 
the singer, there is also energy and under- 
standing of what is sung. There singing is 
not a habitual and purely external affair, with- 
out intrinsic value in the eyes of God, and 
without advantage either for the singer or the 
faithful, but really and truly a service ren- 
dered to Almighty God. 


II. 

The reason why many are unwilling to join 
the church choir is often to be sought in the 
circumstance that they prefer to engage in 
their own devotion in private prayer, thinking 
that a true internal devotion is incompatible 
with singing in the choir, connected, as the 
latter is, with attention to notes, to the signs 
of the director, etc. Yet, this is not the case. 
And it would seem as though this erroneous 
view of the matter is in a large degree, the re- 
sult of a misunderstanding with regard to the 
nature of “devotion.” Devotion is nothing else 
than a decided act of the will, by means of 
which man surrenders himself to the service 
he owes to God. Hence it is evident that 
those who believe that devotion is more pe- 
culiar to the internal than to the external cult 
of God, that it can be found and preserved bet- 
ter in private than in common exercise of wor- 
ship, are greatly mistaking the nature of de- 
votion. Without considering the fact that true 
piety must move us to perform any act, in- 
ternal or external, which promotes God’s 
honor, it must be said that the outward wor- 
ship of the Lord, performed by the singer who 
takes part in the liturgic chants, is far pre- 
ferable to that which is purely internal. We 
assume, of course, that the former is not a 
mere pretense, but that it is the outcome of a 
good will, which prompts the singer to do 
everything it enjoins—as attentively consider- 
ing his notes, etc.—to the greater glory of the 
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Almighty. The outward worship of God is, 
in a certain degree, more comprehensive than 
the one which is solely internal; in fact, the 
former cannot exist without the latter. Again, 
the common cult possesses this advantage over 
the private: that it includes the worship of the 
single individuals, and, at the same time, gives 
expression to the worship of the entire com- 
munity. If the chorist, therefore, by his sing- 
ing, takes part in the external adoration of 
God, this very act of his is much more meri- 
torious and pleasing to the Lord than any 
private prayer of his, no matter how devout 
it might be. Hence the old and true adage: 
“Qui bene cantat, bis orat’”—who sings well 
(4. e., with attention and devotion) prays 
twice. 


THE PURPOSE OF CHURCH MUSIC 


The purpose of church music is, as is well 
known to all, a twofold one: the glorification 
of God and the edification of the faithful. 
There can be no doubt that the first mentioned 
of these is accomplished, in an eminent man- 
ner, by true church music. Thalhofer remarks: 
“True liturgical music, the echo of the eternal 
music in Heaven, appears to be the most per- 


fect glorification of God, clad as it is in the 
holiday array of the word.” This is precisely 
the view of the Holy Fathers. As to the edi- 
fication produced by church music, it concerns 
in the first place the singers themselves, and in 
the second place the faithful attending. It is 
a matter of fact, borne out by experience, that 
the internal religious feelings and views of a 
person are strengthened and increased by every 
outward sign in word or in action. How much 
more must the devotion of the faithful be fos- 
tered and increased by an external manifesta- 
tion, comparatively perfect, and becoming the 
occasion, such as church music undeniably is. 
Pious singers, whose attention is not completely 
absorbed by notes and the like, but who are 
able to enter with their whole soul into the 
sentiments expressed by the words of the 
sacred text, will undoubtedly become more de- 
vout and love inspired by chanting the holy 
songs than those who simply read or silently 
pray them. St. Augustine asserted this when 
he said in his “Confession”: “The sacred 
words are more efficient toward disposing our 
minds to a fervent and ardent devotion if they 
are sung in a becoming manner than if they 
are simply recited.” 
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Pange lingua 

IR ici natnee 5-2 pih.ceinid'ee oo eats palpi ica eataanne 
Panis angelicus 

Sa al gs ecteincip- ens asiasbpiiiptgoieeesmieia ena 


L. Refice 
EAR RISE epseenerimeqrerers erobetind Wumrenser tet Uren ce 7> \. Lotti 


L. Refice 
Haller 


I TT COS Ot aE 
Seneelt panier WORMS: ............0.0.000ccrs0ccececensoened M. 
Tantum 
Tantum 
Tantum 
Tantum 
Tantum 
Tantum 
Tantum 
Tantum 
Tantum 
Tantum 
Tantum ergo 

Veni Creator 

Veni sancte spiritus 


Breidenstein-Bonvin 
Jaspers-Gruender 
Arr. H. J. aan, Sf 
UI 5. cd, dash: otic n-sed0 co mega cde ace a WE AR idk ec bie i ichhincstes scat 123 
Jaspers-Gruender 
Harm. L. Bonvin, S. J 
P. H. Thielen 
John Singenberger 
SCHOOL MUSIC 


C. Pannill Mead 


Up with the Flag 
Abt-Rush 


Laughin song 


Oremus 

Hymn of: Praise and Thanks 
The starry Banner and the Cross 
Dreamin Time 


Otto A. Singenberger 
Kremser-Singenberger 
John Singenberger 
Lily Strickland 
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The Caecilia 





Just Published! 


ST. CECILIA HYMNAL 


prepared by 
PROFESSOR J. ALFRED SCHEHL, 


Organist and Choir Director at St. Lawrence 
Church, Cincinnati 


with the approval of 


HIS GRACE, MOST REV. JOHN T. 
McNICHOLAS, O. P., S. T. M. 


OFFICIAL HYMNAL FOR THE 
ARCHDIOCESE OF CINCINNATI 


A partial list of the contents is as follows: 


HYMNS FOR THE SEASONS 


Advent — Christmas — Epiphany — Lent 
Easter — Ascension — Pentecost. 


HYMNS FOR THE FEASTS 


Holy Trinity — Corpus Christi — Blessed 
Sacrament — Sacred Heart — Holy Name— 
Precious Blood — Blessed Virgin — St. 
Joseph — Holy Family, and many others, as 
well as Hymns that may be rendered at Con- 
firmation, Marriage, Church Dedication, etc. 


It also contains the Missa de Angelis — 
Missa pro Defunctis—Unison Mass by Joos 
—Asperges and Vidi Aquam, the Responses 
at Mass, and Music for Holy Week. 


Voice part or edition for singers, size 634x 
4Y, in., Cloth binding. Per doz. Net $7.20. 
Organ accompaniment, size 1034x7 in., 
Cloth binding, Net 


FREDERICK PUSTET CO. 
INC. 


52 BARCLAY ST. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


436 MAIN ST. 
CINCINNATI, O. 





PRIDE OF OWNERSHIP 


follows the acquisition 
of a Schuelke Custom 
Built Organ because 


Pride of Craftsmanship 


has distinguished our 
two generations of en- 
deavor. Schuelke Organs 
forty years old, and 




















more, still render faith- 
ful service. 


‘Cm, cmuclhe, Organ Ce 

















The modern SCHAEFER ORGAN 
leaves nothing more to be desired in 
TONE QUALITY, low cost of up-keep 


and moderate price. 


Ask those that use them 


Schaefer Organ Company 
SLINGER, WIS. 
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MUSIC ENSP a  INTERS 


ee 
Music Printers 
West of New York 


ANY PUBLISHER 
OUR REFERENCE 


RAYNER, DALHEIM & Co. 


Estimates —— 
Gladly Furnished 
on Any thing in Music 


WORK DONE BY 
ALL PROCESSES 


~2060 W. Lake Sti 





